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to untie the knots later, never leaving it to someone else; otherwise
the baby will get tangled up with the cord in the womb. If either
the father or the mother looks upon a dry-painting or sees the body-
painting ceremony, the child is likely to have a severe illness, al-
though this may not overtake it until adult life. If a parent breaks
a pot, the baby's "soft spots" will not close at the proper time, or
(according to other informants) the child will stutter or have other
speech difficulties. However, these misfortunes may be averted by
taking another pot after the baby is born and deliberately breaking
it above his head in such a way that the pieces fall together in a pile
beneath him. The mother must not turn a blanket on her loom up-
side down, or the baby will become inverted in the uterus. If she
should break wooden weaving tools, the baby will have deformed
feet or missing fingers. She must not look at an eclipse, lest her child
be born cross-eyed or possibly insane. Countless other taboos could
be mentioned, although the particular taboos and the stringency with
which they are observed vary considerably from area to area and,
of course, from individual to individual.
Shortly before delivery is expected, the ceremonial called Blessing
Way is sung over the pregnant woman. In the event of a miscar-
riage or stillbirth, one of the Evil Way chants is performed over the
mother.
There are few preparations for the infant's arrival. It is considered
very bad luck to make garments or a cradle before the baby is born.
Cloths already on hand in the hogan can be used for swaddling.
THE BIRTH OF THE CHILD
CHILDBIRTH is regarded by The People as a natural function, and
many women bear their children, at least after the first, with a
minimum of discomfort and difficulty. It is, however, a fable that
"primitive" women bear their children without appreciable pain or
injury. There is little doubt that they make less fuss about their pains
than the average white woman,1 but they are subject to the same
complications and misery. First births in particular are often pro-
tracted, and the mother may experience excruciating pain unrelieved
by sedatives or anaesthetics.
1 In comparisons between The People and "White Society,** the standard in this and
the following chapter is that of middle-class white society. In a number of important
respects the differences between the child-rearing habits of the Navahos and those of
lower-class white populations are much less great.